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JULY 1933 


NOVEL IN PICTURES 


I 
|! is a child. 
He lives 


In an ancient house 
Known to the wind. Believes 
Black images of boughs 
Cast on the rainy window 
Are giants reaching into 
The nurseéi Vy. 
Recalls 
Slow lights along the halls 
At dusk. Remembers there 
Gleams upon a chair, 
Stair-creak, 
a sigh, 
the wind 
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With night-rain; and last 

A woman on a stair, 
Mysterious, looking down, 
Silent, in her hand 

A taper, the thin flame 
Leaf-shaped. The other hand 
Clutches at her breast. 


Nothing more. Her name 
Is forgot. Unknown 

She comes at night to stand 
In the blown mind, her eyes 
Immense and dark, as one 
At the sill of night... . 


I! 


It is past midnight. 

Rain, 
Impromptu, soft as air, 
Moves in boughs and eaves 


With a sound like bells and strings. 


Afterwards the drain 
Drips, 
as straightening leaves 
Spring back; 
as each austere 
Small quicksilver sphere 
Prolongs and falls; 
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as wake 

In cold leaf-light the young 
Birds, sharp-eyed, and shake 
Diamond wings. 

The pane 
Clears, projecting now 
The faint print of a bough 
With leaves across the bed. 


The child sleeps. His left hand 
Lies open. He is made 


Passive with sleep. 
UI 


He comes in sleep upon 
A stream where a broad swan 
Steers her slow ship, her 
Long throat arched, her eyes 
Secret, her blown plumage 
Crystal-shafted. 
And 

He stretches forth his hand 
To the immaculate bird 
With her glimmering image 
Drifting, 

but the swan 
Sees not: 

She drifts on. 
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IV 


He has been ill. 
He stands 
In the dusk, his hands 
Frail, his fingers clutching 
The cold sill. 
Stands watching 
Through print branches where 
The mysterious lamplighter 
Stands in snow—his breath 
Issuing like his ghost 
Into darkening air— 
And lifts flame lampward with 
His staff to the tall post 
And cage of glass: 
whereto 

At once must waft and blow 
And float on filmy wing 
Round the pinned fluttering } 
Flame, 

the moths of snow. 


V 


Bronze and iron and glass, 
The carved Americas 

Lie clasped in the glazed coils 
Of cold sliding streams. 
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Waves lift. The waters roar 
Raging like wind: 

In gloom 
Niagara plunges home; 
East, the sea unrolls 
Against the Atlantic shore; 
Off Newfoundland the veiled 
Wind fluent amid rocks; 
Off Scotland the curved waves 
Plough the seas’ land. 

Mist 


Flies over England. 

ah Rain 
In bronze fields to the west. 
North, the timeless snow 
Sifts through the great 
Hourglass of the air. 

South, the shapeless wind 
Walks in the wet night. 


And seas, and presently 
Land, 
and presently 


The boy by firelight 
Reads geography. 
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VI 


In stormy fall of light 
He stands where waves come in 
At the lake-front. 
White 

Lofty lightning blows 
Its brief leafless boughs 
Till the air like a great bell 
That hung tongueless and still 
Tolls, 

and through beating air 
Falls, 

like sudden hush 
Over leaf and bush, 
The soft sound of rain. 


VII 
Light breaks on her face: 
Her eyes are shut. Her mouth 
Is like a leaf. Her hair 
Is like gold leaves. Her bar 
Frosty shoulder gleams 
With cold light. 
Her breath 

Makes mist. 

The lamp flames 


And fails. 
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Elder Olson 


Vill 


He stands at the moving rail. 
His coat flaps. His trousers flutter. 
Far down the glass of sea 
Heaves. The reflected sky 
Runs along icy decks. 
Above him the stretched gulls 
Revolve. The thick snow falls. 
Beyond in cloudy fog 
rhe blue precipitous bergs 
Loom like a strange tall 
Town. 

The letter blows 
At last from the gloved hand, 
Seaward. He does not move. He 


Stares down at the white water. 
His coat flaps. His trousers flutter. 


IX 


Negro in dumb-show, now, 
His weightless shadow glides 
Before him over brilliant 
Snow and branch-shadows. 


Tall blackamoor, strange friend, 
Dark self, infernal brother, 
Dream, daemon, shape of night 
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Or is this then that Other 
Masked and cowled in shade 
That confronts him here 


O mute Companion! 


xX 


The bright voluminous steam 
Ascends through iron beams 
To the dim dome. The long 
Train, its windows glowing, 
Waits on the dark track. 
Motionless he stands 

In darkness of the piled 
Baggage. 


A bell is beating 


XI 


She stands 
Upon the stair. 
His hands 
Tremble lifting the flame 
To his lips. His gaze 
Reflects the flame. 
He says 

Slow words. 

The slow 
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Clock ticks. 
The flames play. 
The snow falls. 
She turns away. 


XII 


Walks late at night, the street 
Resonant. Leaves fall 
Chrough dismantled boughs. 
His breath smokes. At his feet 
Scurry the brown leaves 

Like rats in cellar and hall. 


This is the vacant house 

Of autumn, halls of wind, 
Structure of leaves, the eaves 
Straining, the broken shutter 
Beating, the porch swept bare, 
The swarms of leaves at the gutter 


Ghost with hat and stick, 

You late wanderer, 

Your bright breath wastes in air: 
Rage fails in your breast: 

Even grief dies at last 

And is buried here. 


Love only will not rest. 


E 
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FORBEARS 


BEYOND CONNECTICUT BEYOND THE SEA 


When I look into my sons’ eyes I see 

The color of seawater, blue 

Under cold shores. Their bodies will be tall. 
Their hair has come to them from far off 
Washing like seaweed through diverse waters. 


Tall, with fair hair, they lived in islands 
Who long had lived 

Ravaging the shores: swords that arrived 
Upon the rising wave 

Slowly. Always they came westward. 
Their stranded keels were sure in the sand. 


(But back of bronze is stone, beyond the sea-mists 
Is the silence of old lands and grave shards 
Savage and then no longer human secrets. 


They came to the sea-isles. Beyond the sea 
The silence of peninsulas of snow. I take 
My name and blood from a poor boy 

Stolen in the islands, whipped at sea, 

And sold to a Connecticut farmer. 


Eleazar Bishop lived to be old. He died 
When old, still stooping over stones 
That had come with Bethia his wife. Dead, 
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They dug him shallow and covered him over 
With a clatter of stones from the uncleared hillside. 


He left behind him seven tall sons. 
Another Eleazar straddled stones 
And did not find them fertile. 


Thomas Bishop 

Was bulleted by the British 

In his revolutionary buttocks, climbing 
A rail-fence at Breed’s Hill. 


Isaac Bishop strode upon a continent, 
And old still stared, at seventy years 
Insatiable, upon the setting sun. 


And John Bishop wandered South 
When long war had burned the corn, 
And saw his sons stoned, little boys. 


And Jonathan Bishop who first aspired 
To make that landscape desolate 
In pigments black and green and white. 


These are my bones, my bones that lie 

Six skeletons underground, 

And clayed in ruin 

On their hillsides keep 

(As winds are held in autumn-rusted leaves) 
Aging their rustic names. 
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This is my blood, my blood that beats 
In blithe boys’ bodies 

And shall yet run (O Death!) 

Upon a bright inhabited star. 


But more there are that lie 

’Neath snows more northern than Connecticut 
Or round the sea-isles drift; dissolved 

To salt and drowned, they rise upon the surf 
And prompt the sea to whispers. 


MY GRANDFATHER KEPT PEACOCKS 


When other reasons for pride were gone, 
Winters he sat by the green-primed woodbox 
And pine-knots flared upon a meditation 

Of wild blue eyes, his gray beard stalked 

On the thin despair of a dwindling hand. 

Frost had been kind; windows gave back 

A glazed white stare of kindly eyes but blind. 
Carpets were windy stripes upon the floor. 

The kitchen planks were wide and scoured with sand. 
He could not see, unless he undertook the door, 
Those arrogant birds whom the wind balked 

In their poor progress through the snow. 

He did not touch the knob; he did not dare 
Because of a looking-glass beside the door. 

He would not risk the smallest crack 
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Fo hn Peale Bishop 


Of snow, lest Death should see him there 
Looking from out a glass beside the door. 


THE ANCESTORS 


The house leaks and leans. Night’s roof-timbers glut 
To rain on those wide planks the dead have thinned 

With their loud feet. Still, though the door is shut, 
We sit to shudder in the rising wind. 


A great bed in the chamber off the hall 
Whispers its curtains. White its counterpane 

And white the faces that have lain there, all 
Corrupt in silence, noble, skulled by rain. 


Why should the wind rise now? It never rose 
Like this before! Where will the worse than poor 
Porch their unsheltered beards and pierce their clothes 
This night with rain? Where contemplate their store 


Of pitiless thoughts? Where sleep? On nights like these, 
Whose spacious wars living and dead exhume, 
What calm to send the mind on the stone ease 
Of passions rivalling the sculptured tomb! 
Fohn Peale Bishop 
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THE CHILDREN LOOK AT THE PARENTS 


We being so hidden from those who 
have quietly borne and fed us, 

how can we answer civilly 

their innocent invitations? 


How can we say, “We see you 

as but-for-God’s-grace-ourselves, as 
our caricatures (we yours), with 
time’s telescope between us’’? 


How can we say, “‘ You presumed on 
the accident of kinship, 

assumed our friendship coat-like, 
not as a badge one fights for”’? 


How say, “And you remembered 

the sins of our outlived selves and 

your own forgiveness, burie: 
the hatchet to slow music; 
shared money but not your secret 

will leave as your final legacy 

a box, double-locked by the spide1 

packed with your unsolved problem 

How say all this without capitals, 


italics, anger or pathos, 
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A. S. F. Tessimond 


to those who have seen from the womb come 


enemies? How not say it? 


COCOON FOR A SKELETON 


Clothes 
to compose 

the furtive, lone 

pillar of bone 

to some repose. 

To let hands shirk 

utterance behind 

a pocket’s blind 

deceptive smirk. 

To mask, belt 


the undue haste 


of breast f 


To screen, conserve 
the pose, when death 
half-strips the sheath 


and leaves the nerve. 


To edit, PIOSC 
lyric desire 

and slake its fire 
in polishe lL prose. 


1. S. F¥. Tessimond 
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THREE SONNETS 


DAY HATH ITS SEASONS 





Day hath its seasons like the measured year: 

The dawn that breathes the rose of young spring 

Lights with a running fire each lesser thing 
From lanterned leaf to the alert tiptoeing deer; | 
And summer bodies forth midnoon’s reprieve, 
Great with the silken lustre of the prime; 
The sunset mellows fields with autumn time, 

An Indian-summer lover loth to leave. 

So brings the winter of the night a frost 

Of starry heaven; each tree is stripped and clean 
Of its bright portents of the day, all lost 

In a snow of darkness where, early, dew had been 
The fine proportion of the day’s nice wit 
Prefigures Time, both bound and infinite. 


LUNAR LEGEND 


O wilful Earth, have you forgot so soon 

The fruit of your dark breast, your silver child 
Who wanders in the sky forlorn, the Moon, 

That would each night turn from the starry wild? 
But anchorless down river to the sea, 

The wide white-petalled water-lily moon 

Drifts uncaressed of earth who casts her free, 
With all her hope like scattered starlight strewn. 
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Helen Cornelius 


So have I made of love no Iliad 

Who know for love there is no sweet return, 
Seeing what road the amorous moon has had, 

Yet how she gathers beauty as her own, 

Both integral and pure, austere and stern, 

That takes, like death, the heavenward way alone. 


PENDULUM 
wet gouff ! Lame plonge et rapport le doute. 


O burning Moon that lodges in the breast, 
Whose tides must pull the sea of self awry, 
Unwilling drawn toward that unbounded sky 
In which you rise and set and have no rest, 
Where are you leading Man, now long possessed? 
Is it a quenchless fire you bear us by, 
Or embers that still incandescent lie: 
What is this light wherein you bend our quest? 
Are we but Time’s poor babbling fool, the cheat 
Of racial dreams but dimly apprehended 
Whose dark phantasmal towers never meet 
In heaven? O Moon of the Mind, so ill defended, 
Shall we still spend our many-colored youth 
And find at last there is no solid truth? 

Helen Cornelius 
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CYPRESS LEAVES 


CEMETERY 





The sweet, the ageless night | 
Softly laves 

His gentle breath 

Upon these graves. 


Who hears the nymph-like wind 
Caught breathless in the tree? | 
Her song falls on their rotting ears, 

And none can see 


The swift and startled moon 
Tossed on an ambushed reef, 
And each shadow flying 
Like a hunted thief. . . . 


O cold, O soul-forsaken dust! 
These hearts have long been stilled, 
These shallow holes have long been dug 


And filled. 


I shall not rest when death has brought 
Me to a narrow room; 

The night shall know the muffled scratch 
Of fingers on a tomb. 











Henry W. Rago 


SHE, NAMELESS 


These winds pass, and breathe a soft song for her, 
And press their loving mouths upon the grass 
Where yesterday she danced. 

The twilight, grey-robed, comes from the glowing mist 
To pin a blue star in her rippling hair 

But she is gone. 

She left a song to tremble on these lips, 

To beat its tired wings upon the narrow cage. 
There is no more. The night swoops to the earth 
Like a great bird, 

And the river undulates into the purple dusk, 
Not questioning, not knowing. 


LULLABY FOR A DEAD BOY 
Deep, deep, 
Dark, deep softness of the earth, rain-holy 
Endless dirge of years, coming to you and passing 
moist remembered kisses on your cheek . . 
Slow silk shadows, winding, winding . . . softly . . . are 
you asleep? 


Soft—do you remember the cool brook in your fingers, 


star-gold tangled in your hair . . . long ago? 
Never the restless wind again 
Only the ripple of lost years ... only the deep dreamless 
peace 
Softly . .. are you asleep .. .? 


Henry W. Rago 
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SONNETS IN SLANTING RHYMES 


COINCIDENCE OF BIRDS 


The chance might not repeat that there be three, 
and that the sky be sunny empty blue, 

and that a singing hush imbue the green 

of cradling branches with a boundless tune, 

and that a helpless peace suffuse my brain. 
Unlike birds, more like aeroplanes, they dived 
triangular in loops and spins, behaved 

as aviators in a charted line. 

Martins more than three had been too much 

a simple flock at play; and less, a pair 

at mating. And if it nevermore occur, 

I shall have seen the three of me to match 

a song of motion in the sky. My soul, 

my flesh, my brain, that once, were welded whole. 


BEFORE A LEYDEN JAR 


Let us pray. To our great god of volts 

and joules, our bountypatron, genuflex, 

burn incense of our thanks, the while he yokes 
us with dull cangues, constrictive vexing belts, 
and pushes us along the tedious steppes 

where lies his manna. Let us jubilate 

that at our feet falls all the world, and let 

us hide the tears that seek to mold its shape 
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Hubert Creekmore 


again from lifeless bits to singing awe. 
“If we will venerate your strength, O lord, 
do homage to your virtues, may not we 
also weave wreaths of stars and breathe the weird 
perfume they drop? In this faint respite trust, 
else all your mercies rot to cursing dust.” 

Hubert Creekmore 


COOL WEATHER 


The tulips swim, the 
movement-out together 

stirs fin by fin. The road 
spews out on purple weather 
a yellow line for 

horns and hoofs to travel. 


Che cock hoists from 

the clover a sail 

of morning passage. 

Che tulips swim and flap 
the water-weather 


with swifter fins. 


David Cornel De‘fong 
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BREVITIES 


MOUNTAIN WOMAN 





If my words sting you 
Try to recall 

I was born where nettles 
Climb a barren wall. 


If my acts wound you 
Everyone knows 
I was reared with thorn-apple, 
Wild plum and rose. 


If I grow bitter 
Try not to care: 

Unpruned trees grow acrid fruit 
In this mountain air. 


BIRTHDAY 


I, who crept the little earth’s dark surface, 
1, who peered into death’s hollow skull, 
Have raised my eyes above the tallest grass-blades 
And seen the sun rise, swift and beautiful. 
I, who felt my way in slow chrysalis, 
Now dry bright wings upon my prison bars, 
And confidently stretch my soul’s antennae 


To take the utmost measure of the stars. 
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Marion Doyle 
EXILE 


They speak of him as exiled; that is strange: 
When each one is an exile in this dim 

Ancient and lonely land of loss and change, 
How can that common name distinguish him? 


SEVENTY’S DINNER 


The old sit drowsily in the sun, 

Gnarled hands upon their stomachs curled, 
Digesting reminiscently 

The world. 


Marion Doyle 


SANCTUARY 


The corn-gold reaches under this sky 
Billow their grasses—the sun 
Glaring them down. The pressing swarming heat 
Sucks from the wells of stalks 
Reluctantly given moisture, charged with the dew 
Of night, earth, and growing. Winds. Familiar 
Stretches of immensity. Startled wild horses 
Suddenly, and as suddenly feeding again. 
No wing, no cry breaks or defines space, 
Its original three dimensions 
Illimitably offering isolation. 

R. B. N. Warriston 
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TWO POEMS 


DREAM 
—after three pints of Vanzeelli’s wine 
and a very great deal of conversation 


I] rose and walked sunward. 
Bolts flew to my eyes and burst. 
Time passed but I stopped him. 
He drew a century from his wallet 
And gave it to me. 
But [ could not spend it— 
I gave it away. 
Thoughts from behind me ran ahead 
~ They drove on into the heavens 
With the fury of rockets. 
They possessed the world for one moment 
Before the earth tugged me back to her bosom. 
[ writhed and writhed until I lay awake, 
Listening to the city grinding up the dead. 


ONE SEASON TO ANOTHER 


Hearth smells surge out of chimneys. 

Winter lies down in the wet slush 

Among broken holly wreaths and frayed Christmas trees. 
Scudding clouds bound down the valley slopes. 

They cringe here and there 

Until the whips of spring winds 
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Wilson Askew 


Drive them on to cringe again, and yet again. 
Snowdrifts lie dead in ermine cloaks. 

Everywhere icy bones ooze back into the earth, 

The first-born of Winter’s passion. 

Phantoms fade away in silence. 

High above, Thunder boasts and thrusts his poiniard. 
All are exquisite gestures. 

They act and are done forever. 


Wilson Askew 


SUNG UPWARD 


Shiningly staid, 
Unmindful of its 
Penetrating lance, 
The moon tonight is a 
Silver blade, 

With which you’ve 
Cut this quintessence. 


Above it endures, 
Pathless ice 
Glazed with defense: 
The same 
Staring device 
I should have used 
When you came. 
Sue Skipwith Flagg 
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THE SQUATTER 


You were a squatter, a young man 
Alone with one. 

You had plowed a pitiful plot, 

And day was done. 

You watched a multitude of pigeons 
Eclipse the sun. 


Wild turkeys gobbled in the thicket, 
Tame ones in your yard. 

Your well-sheave with its sudden shriek 
Contentment scarred. 

You stared upon the plot you’d plowed, 
And life seemed hard. 


Then the prairie, armed with terror 
Of its solitude, 

The mighty prairie arose around you. 
Startled you stood, 

While imagined whoops of fiends 
Congealed your blood. 


Gently, a hand crept into yours, 
Come from behind— 
A blest support and firm. The prairie 
Sank, resigned, 
Docile again; and terror faded 
That love faced blind. 
Welborn Hope 
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She stood in silence through the unending years, 
A certainty 
She listened, and her understanding ears 


Heard only 


If any restlessness bestirred her soul 

No trace of it marred her all-steady brow. 
She moved in silence, distant as the pole. 
But death has stopped her silence for us now. 


I would be 


Lost in the 
I would be 
Lost in the 
Sunlight and moonlight lure me, 
Catching me in a spell. 

I seek no eternal heaven 

That has its eternal hell. 





TWO POEMS 




















EPITAPH 


where there was none before. 


what was spoken, nothing more. 


FICKLE 


W riting on water 
rising tide. 
shadows in sunset 


evening pride. 


Mary Barbara Holoubek 
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MOTION AND CHANGE 


DREAMER WHO RUNS 


I held a ship in my right hand, 
I sailed her on a stormy sea; 

I stood upon the salty deck 

And steered her swiftly, silently. 


The air was thick with yellow fog 
That blew into a threading mist; 
I stood alone and could not see 
Beyond the falcon on my wrist. 


I loosed the bird and turned the ship. 
I took it in my hand again. 

I ran from the sea to a deep forest, 
Fleeing from wave and bird and men. 


The trees grew dark with bitter smoke; 
Tears filled my eyes so I could see 
Only an oriole that sang 

Upon a bough quite near to me. 


I took the bird and held it close; 

Its feathers warmed my frosted hands. 
I carried it to where my ship 

Was waiting on the ocean sands. 
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Gladys Campbell 


There is no end to this quick dream. 

I wake, but still I run and run 

From strange seas to the stranger land, 
From bird and beast to moon and sun. 


QUESTION 


Let us meet at the spring, at the source 
Of our lives. Let our streams intercourse. 


Let them mingle and flow down the hill 
Till they merge at the tarn, and are still 


In the lead-colored waters that lie 
On the circle of mountain and sky; 


Or dart like the fire from the flint 
Through the dust of my days till the glint 


Is a flame that towers in the dark, 
A pillar of light from a spark. 


Do you think in the fusion of fire, 
Or the onrushing flood of desire, 


That quiet will come at the end? 
Will the cataract finally spend 


Itself and rest in the pool? 
Will the ultimate ash be cool? 
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NO ESCAPE 


If 1 should plot against this mutinous love 
And sustain my body insensitive to desire, 
I fear that I should lose the day and night 
And walk indifferent to ice or fire. 


Training my heart to suffer any blow 

That fortune gives, I could in time withstand 
Even the laceration of that blade 

Driven unknowingly by your friendly hand. 


But if I toughen against this suffering, 

Shall I not lose the grieving of birds, and the groan 
Of pebbles turning under the burden of water, 

And of bushes desolate after the birds have flown? 


When green lights waver and flash on the northern sky, 
When moss swells like a carpet of sponge in the rain, 
Where should I go with a heart like a withered berry 
And only the ashes of fire left in the brain? 


CORANTE 


Listen, men: Stop talking of Helen and Deirdre 
They are gone. 

They are dust and dreams of dust; 

Leave them alone. 


There is a woman among you 
Moving like flame, 
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Like crimson fire, like silver fire. 
Give her a name. 


THE MOVER 


j 


| must find a new place soon, 


Having lived too long with this sun and moon. 
The evening star is bright to see 
But does not quicken a flame in me. 


I hear the wind tear at my wall. 


I hear the wind and that is all 


[t was not very long ago 

That I could watch a river flow 
And find some measure of content 
Observing how the grasses bent. 


But then I was a stranger here. 

Once I knew both love and fear, 
Heat and cold and every change, 
For all was curious and strange. 


I must find another place. 

I know these springs. I cannot face 
Nights that will be coming soon 
With tulips shadowing the moon 

In thin black flowers upon the lawn. 


Before these come | must be gone. 


Gladys Campbell 


Gladys Campbell 
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COMMENT 


A BULL IN THE CHINA SHOP 


ARTIN SCHUTZE’S new book, Academic Illusions, 

published in May by the University of Chicago 
Press, will doubtless rattle a great many dry bones and 
shake up the dust on many minds. Dr. Schiitze, having 
been for years professor of German Literature at the 
University, and in less burdened hours a poet, should know 
whereof he speaks and what deeply grounded system he is 
arraigning. He says: 


The modern universities are dominated by the objectives and technic 
of the physical sciences, and within their proper limits justly so... . 
The philologists, following Scherer, who took over control of the study of 
arts, letters and culture in our universities, r 
first conditions of scientific certainty are lacking in the humanities. . . . 
As a result, advanced work in literature is limited to “research” for con- 
stants concerning letters and arts which are thereby ipso facto non- 
essential to letters and arts... . / Among such privileged subjects are 
compilations of bibliographical details, . . . editions of texts, com- 
parisons of various versions . . .: all involving a type of work which any 
mediocre mind can do, and which drives to desperation anyone really 
qualified for the higher study of arts and letters. Other subjects are those 
of a linguistic character—studies in grammar, lexicography, etymology, 
semasiology—subjects of the highest scientific dig 





mained unaware that the 














1ity and value, requir- 


ing first-class minds within their proper field, but . . . in substance 
merely a back-entry for the admission of unqualified mentalities to a 
career of deterring gifted students from literature. . . . “Universities do 


not desire literary men, but scholars” is a characteristic conviction among 
the philologians of letters. 


This is strong language—to the layman many para- 
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graphs would seem still stronger if Dr. Schiitze’s style were 
less weighted with technical words. This editor can not 
speak from the vantage-point of academic experience, but 
such contacts as she has had with college English depart- 
ments convince her that many of them deserve the arraign- 
ment, especially in their graduate work. The subjects of 
many theses written for a master’s or doctor’s degree and 
requiring months of close study, have as much to do with 
literature as glass tubes with physics—they analyze the 
instrument rather than the phenomenon itself. But no 
professor of physics would expect his students to toil and 
moil over measuring glass tubes, whereas many head- 
professors of English demand exactly that kind of futile 
plodding from their students. 

A few years ago I heard a professor of English read a 
paper upon the technique of the imagists, especially 
H. D.’s rhythms, a subject which I had often discussed 
with members of the group. It soon became evident that 
neither they nor I knew much about the elaborate method 
they had employed, for the professor, with the aid of five 
students who had been researching at it for weeks, had 
counted the ups and downs of the poet’s cadences, made 
elaborate graphs of the movement of her lines, and 
analyzed the beat of her rhythms until they were squeezed 
pretty dry of heauty and poetry. I could not help feeling 
that the five students had been loyally following their 
teacher on a futile quest. 

Much of the technical research in English departments 
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seems to me a device to waste time by trying to system 
atize art and bring creative mindsin line with unimaginativ: 
and unaspiring fellow-students. And too often it works 
the creative mind is ironed out, the youth with a streak of 
genius gets discouraged; or, if he is aiming at an academic 
career, he soon realizes that he must fall in with the pre- 
vailing system and relegate his creative impulses to ever 
diminishing hours of leisure. The head professor may have 
specialized, for example, in Langland. His cleverest 
students are gradually drawn into fourteenth-century 
research work as subsidiary assistants. Their master’s or 
doctor’s theses, necessary for the required degree, will b: 
written on some small detail of this specialty—a detail of 
narrowly specialized scholarship remote from any require- 
ment or usefulness in original literary art or criticism. 

There are exceptions, of course. Some professors are 
more progressive, more tolerant of the creative impulse; 
and a few students are more determined and rebellious. 
In November 1931 I received a letter from a young poet 
we had published, who was then enjoying a fellowship at 
a large eastern university. He wrote: 


This year I was supposed to put my best effort toward the writing of 
a master’s thesis. When it came to the selection of topics, I insistec 
rather hopelessly that I should be allowed to submit original work. A 
minor furore started consequently, and nearly all the professors insisted 
the lack of precedent was sufficient to quell such wildness at once, while 
the great danger that others would undoubtedly follow my exampk 
this matter of unscholarly work caused several to blanch mentally if not 
physically. However I was rather stubborn in my insistence, and at the 
right moment I flashed a recent acceptance by Scribner’s of one of my 
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short stories, and voi/a, the result was magical. Now I am allowed to 


ubmit anything original, though prose is preferred to poetry. 


But when | asked permission to write a “‘news note”’ 
about this evidence of professorial enlightenment, the 
young poet replied that although he thought any school 
should receive “‘loud credit” for such liberality, he could 
not permit us to mention the incident: 

1 am sworn t ( crecy, and notice already so many signs of 


repentance from this lapse of conservatism among different heads of the 








department, that for my own sake the matter had better be hushed until 





ome time in the future. Only last week I was told that my case was the 


} } ld t . t 
a very special one, and would not be repe 


Dr. Schiitze’s book is not the only sign of rebellious im- 
patience with the mistaken academic approach to the 
study of English, and of literature in general, especially 
poetry. Certain British critics—I. A. Richards, F. R. 
Leavis and others—have been challenging the “contem- 
porary situation”; and L. C. Knight’s How Many Children 
Had Lady Macbeth, received here in May from Gordon 
Fraser of Cambridge, directs the challenge against prevail- 
ing methods “in the theory and practice of Shakespeare 
criticism’”’—methods which are concerned with everything 
except the great poet’s poetry. 

The University of Chicago has shown in many ways, in 
its various departments, a refreshing independence of 
formalized routine and encouragement of creative effort. 
Its sponsorshiy of Dr. Schiitze’s protest through publica 
tion of his book is but the latest proof of this attitude. Its 
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author will not stand quite alone; he is one of an indignant 
few university men in this country who are pressing hot- 
foot against academic prejudices and abuses. We may be 
sure that their voices will be heard. The final chapter of 
his book is an eloquent plea for change. By way of con- 
clusion, I will pass on to our readers two paragraphs from 
page 317, which say more than anyone less experienced 
would dare to say: 

The examinations and other tests of qualification traditionally 
prevalent are an organized and crucially effective tool for selec 


the study of letters the mediocre and the feeble, and for selecting out of 
it the superior students. 

There is as much genuine desire among the young minds for letters and 
arts as ever before, and more. The academic defense that “the spirit of 
the times” is against literature, is a myth. Whenever a promise is held 








ting into 








out for genuine literary work, there is a rush toward it. It is the academic 
system, immediately intervening with its tyrannical and illegitimate 


regulations and safeguards, its immovable determination to place the 


yoke of its false and fatal constants upon literary discernment and 
creative passion, which repels gifted youth. 

Evidently reform in the academic approach to the study 
of the writer’s craft and of English literature is needed in 
many colleges. And books like Dr. Schiitze’s would seem 
to indicate that such reform is on the way. H. M. 























REVIEWS 
THE RIBBON OF CRAFT 


No Retreat, by Horace Gregory. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
The difference between 


There is no longer too much quiet for 
ind hips, neat breasts and oh 


ever so sweetly miraculous smiles 


trom Ladies Exit in the Chelsea Rooming House and 
Thrust wide the lips that preach 
virtue in English speech 
ragged, adder’s tongue 


tne 






hz p and venemous 
und mirth, 
then tart and ruddy song... 


from Praise for Fohn Skelton in No Retreat, is the difference 
between loose and lucid writing; is the differehce between 
words which express, chiefly for the poet, a feeling, and 
words which contain and define, as well as express the 
feeling. There is also the difference which occurs in a 
man’s writing when there is imposed upon it the discipline 
of a subject. Though there is no rule for it, the fact seems 
to be that a poet seldom gains the discipline which is tech- 
nical mastery, without the pressure at every point of an 
adequately disciplined subject; without, that is, having 
subjects to which the medium must be made to conform, 
rather than a medium waiting the tag-end of any subject. 

If this is heresy—a wilful exaggeration of a single notion 
beyond the confines of proportion—at any rate Mr. 
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Gregory’s second book of verse, so far as it is better than 
the first, bears me out very persuasively. The poems 
which have well-defined subjects are better verse than 
those poems where the subjects are less important than the 
general drive of which the subjects are merely the visible 
sign. It is not that Mr. Gregory writes less well with a 
large vague world-important subject such as New York, 
Cassandra, or Sunday Morning Rotogravure Section: the 
mere writing, if there is such a thing, is excellent, and much 
better than similar writing in his earlier work; but there 
was nothing in these subjects, as he had conceived them, 
to compel his best writing. The subjects were too easy, 
too susceptible to generalized allusion and expansive 
gesture. The criticism is comparative, and becomes plain 
when these poems are set beside Four Poems for my 
Daughter, Praise for Fohn Skelton, and Homage to an 
Ancestor, where there was not only emotional drive to 
invite good writing, but sufficiently mastering substance 
to compel speed, muscular vigor, and solidity of texture as 
well. 

Which is cause and which effect perhaps does not matter, 
but the fact is worth ncticing that the verbal and metrical 
technique of the poems with defined subjects is much 
tighter than the technique of the poems with looser sub- 
jects. Both Praise for Fohn Skelton, and Four Poems for 
my Daughier, approximate traditional metre and rhyme; 
and it seems, further, that Homage to an Ancestor sufters 
in the degree that its metric, though not its phrasing, is 
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looser. And this technique, as it approaches a rigid form, 
is far more Mr. Gregory’s own than the technique of the 
New York and Sunday morning poems, which is the 
allusive technique common to much verse by, for example, 
MacLeish and Pound—where what is alluded to is more 
important than what, in the poem, it might have been sup- 
posed to illustrate. The rigid form does not in itself pro- 
duce better verse, but it seems, with Mr. Gregory, to 
demand more. Perhaps it is only that sloppiness and 
padding are more apparent in the rigid forms. 

The point is that without adding to his general equip- 
ment, Mr. Gregory has written better poems in this book 
than in his first one; that mastery of medium and mastery 
by substance seem to go together; that the direction—in 
his best poems—his medium takes is towards a recovery of 
impersonal forms aiid away from the personal, and the 
direction his subjects take is away from the general donnée 
and towards that which can be individually seized. He 
has a medium in every respect good enough to await with 
equanimity the mastery of a great subject. 

Allen Tate, reviewing Mr. Gregory in The New Republic 
last April, after speaking of Chelsea Rooming House and its 
“radical”’ subject matter, says: 

Mr. Gregory was only doing what Wordsworth did—reforming not 
society but his language, under the spur of social passion; when the reform 
is accomplished the poet, being a poet and desiring to wear the ribbon of 


craft on his coat, tends to forget the passion and settles down to his 
specific task of writing. 


Mr. Tate is one of the few poets today who write with 
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poetic integrity. Mr. Gregory has the ability to write 
likewise, and he may, contrary to Mr. Tate’s implication, 
retain his “radical” subjects. He has only to see them 

as indeed they are—as subjects for poetry and not the ends 
of politics, and he may, following that compulsion, still 
wear the ribbon of craft. R. P. Blackmur 





PAUL ENGLE’S FIRST BOOK 


Worn Earth, by Paul Engle. (Yale Series of Younger 

Poets.) Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 

A young poet of unusual talent flies his flag in this book. 
Considering that he is just out of college, and entitled by 
date of birth to represent flaming youth, the flag is rather 
somber in tone, and the region it represents somewhat 
restricted in area. But time and wider horizons may be 
trusted, probably, to enlarge his scope; indeed, his poem 
America Remembers, which received our Century of 
Progress prize in June, uses a much larger canvas than is 
here displayed, and paints with a more profound sense of 
the space and color in our national life. 

In this book the poet is haunted, as youth so often is, by 
the unanswerable problem of death. The first section con- 
sists of ten Elegies, light-winged words of pain and praise 
for this or that girl or boy. Of these we may quote one of 
the most delicate, For a Shy Lady: 

It was as though a lonely bird 

In a far wood had cried all day 

Till moonlight wrapped a silver cord 
And choked its breath away; 
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As though the wind had beaten down 
A brittle moth in some dark lane, 
Covered its wings with willow leaves 
And closed its eyes with rain. 

Besides these reminders of mortality, the final section, 
Wind-weathered, begins with Notes for an Epitaph (his 
own), offers a fine sonnet in memory of Rélvaag, the 
Norwegian-American novelist, and ends with a nobly con- 
ceived forty-line elegiac farewell to Hart Crane: 

. O joining of the great 
Hands of the sea above you 
O last wash of the pale foam! 
If Mr. En 


has!—at least he makes no use of the stereotyped consola- 


oO 


le has nothing new to say about death—who 


tions which seem so irrelevant to modern thinking. 
The sestet of the fourth sonnet in Better than Granite pre- 
sents his point of view: 


He is resolved into the original wrack 


Of being as it was before the sea 

First gave primordial life its cell-born track. 
He cannot hear earth’s waters loud and free, 
Who troubled for a fleeting breath the black 
And sullen waters of eternity. 


The ten sonnets in the section Men With Dirty Hands 
are mostly elegies also—in effect protests against machine 
murders of workers. The seven poems For a Girl escape the 
elegiac tone, but are touched by the melancholy of drift- 
ing, half-discovered emotions. Wind in the Moonlight is 


the best of these. 
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The book is manifestly a beginning, the work of dream- 
ing youth not yet muscular with developed manhood. 
But there is promise of strength in it; one finds not only a 
trained technique capable of the closely chosen word, the 
winged phrase, the grace of fine music, but also, in certain 
poems, the hint of more solid qualities, which may prove, 
let us hope, the beginning of power. I find this, for 
example, in Greece and the Bloodroot, especially the second 
of its three sonnets: 





But | have found a beauty in the west, 

On prairies where the quail and chipmunk breed; 
In plowed-up cornfields waiting for the seed, 
Cry of the dusky catbird near its nest, 

Curious markings on a guinea’s breast, 

The casual swaying of a wind-pulled reed, 

The measured crunch of horses at their feed, 

A heavy moon dragged down the dark hill’s crest 
And weary women always stooped with child, 
Clamoring children playing in the street, 

Squat Dagos digging ditches in noon heat, 

Stars through the magic of a frosted pane, 

Paths where the printless feet of leaves have filed, 
Gray restless dust that rises in a lane. 


This book is numbered XX XJ of the very commendable 
Yale Series of Younger Poets, which continues to offer to 
youthful talent its chance of a first book, always so eagerly 
longed for and so difficult to attain. The cachet of this 
series is worth much to the beginners it has favored, and 
the typographical form of the series is excellent. 


H. M. 





A Hopwood Award Poet 


HOPWOOD AWARD POET 


Whatever You Reap, by Anne Persov. Schuman’s, Detroit. 

That twenty-five hundred dollars has been offered as a 
prize for a book of poems is a matter for such profound 
rejoicing that judgment is apt to be befogged by gratitude. 
That the Jules and Avery Hopwood Major Poetry Award 
offers this amount yearly to some undergraduate at the 
University of Mi chigan i is splendid in that it is splendid if 
poetry gets recognition anywhere, no matter under what 
stipulations. It does, however, lead to speculation. First 
of all, what will it do to the peet? Willa monetary reward, 
far larger than any being received by established poets, 
lead the young px et to presuppose that he or she needs no 
further schooli ing? Will it be a detriment or an incentive? 

What will it do to Anne Persov, who has won the award 
this year with ae well-titled book Whatever You Reap? | 
don’t know. It will depend, I think, somewhat on whether 
or not she is able to disregard it. And because her talent is 
genuine, I too should disregard the fabulous (for poetry) 
sum she has received, and respect her book as it deserves to 
be respected. I shall therefore consider it, not as under- 
graduate prize-winning work, but as poetry. 

Here is a poet who has some of the lovely drunken 
rhyming ability of Swinburne. Also, as is so often the 
case, her ear is apt to become lulled by its own music, and 
allow her mind such redundancies as: 

the dragon’s lusty hunger 
the monster’s terrible greed. 
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The light verse section of the book, in which this lapse 
occurs, is of little mental or emotional consequence. The 
sonnet sequence, in the final section, is an improvement. 
It has fine gusto, and though there are few distinguishing 
phrases, there is an occasional unexpected climaxing line, 
or—as in sonnet J/—such a couplet as: 
each seeking the completeness of a lover, 
each finding the aloneness of the heart. 
It is primarily in the lyrics of the first section that Miss 
Persov achieves song and individuality. Here there is the 
slow music of her River Twilight; there is her Stranger with 
the plaintive last line: 
I myself am a stranger that ] not know 
and there is her title poem—a lyric that deserves a per 
manent place of its own in all collections of youthful song: 
Autumn will heap 
the granaries high. 
Whatever you reap 
corn, wheat or clover, 
barley or rye— 
when autumn is over 
and winter, will die; 
and spring will come gl 
marsh weeds with sunlight 
whatever you reap 





you will be raising 
again and again. 

Spring will bring rain, 
the ground will be fertile 
sweet milk will curdle, 
love, sour with pain; 
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dif you reap barley, 
vou will sow ba 





y, 
u will grow b _ y 


ig in a nd again. 


Marion Strobe l 
STEPHEN SPENDER’S POEMS 


Poems, by Stephen Spender. Faber & Faber, London. 
No less a critic than Professor I lerbert Read has written 
Mr. Spender: “His poems, which do not bulk very 
largely in the output of a decade, represent its highest 
level of poetic expression.” If I hesitate to agree with 
Professor Read on this point, it is not that I deny to Mr. 
Spender many of the qualities that go to make up a poet. 
No one can possibly read through this volume of ¢7 pages 
vithout being aware that here is a compelling unity of 
thought and expression. But thought and expression 
alone do not make up a poet. One has to allow also for 
tality of purpose. Swinburne, for example, got along 
very well without thought and with only such a limited 
range of expression as sufficed to carry a rhapsodic flow of 
emotion. But Swinburne will not suffice for our day, since 
he never fully sufficed for hisown. The ground he covered 
was too restricted, his range of sete too narrow. Simi- 
larly, but for entirely different reasons, Spender seems 
» me lacking in the in that make an in important poet 
"tia me take as an example some lines 4 from the last poem 

In this book: 

Not palaces, an era’s crown, 


Where the mind dwells, intrigues, rests, 
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The architectural gold-leaved flower 

From people ordered like a single mir 

I build. This only what I tell: 

It is too late for mere accumulation, 

For family pride, for beauty’s filtered dust 
I say, stamping the ground for emphasis 
Drink from here energy and only energy 
As from the electric charge of a batter 

To will this time’s change. 

Eye, gazelle, delicate wanderer, 

Drinker of horizon’s fluid line, 

Ear that suspends on a chord 

The spirit drinking timelessness, 

Touch, love, all senses, 

Leave your gardens, your singing feasts, 
Your dreams of suns circling before our su 
Of heaven after our world. 

Instead watch images of polished bras 
That strike the outward sense, the polished will, 
Flag of our purpose that the wind eng 

No spirit seek here rest. But this: no man 
Shall hunger; man shall spend equally. 

Our goal which we compel: Man shall be Man 


engraves. 


There can be little doubt that, technically, these lines 
could not be bettered. The rhythm is excellent, the 
imagery complete, and there is not an ounce of superfluous 


padding. But somehow they seem to me to fall short of 


the standard demanded of the “highest level of poetic ex- 
pression.” It is difficult to say exactly what is lacking. 
But readers of the thirty-two poems which precede this 
will recognize certain marked limitations. For instance, 
here is the idea that this is an age without unity or glory 
of any kind and that there is nothing to be done about it. 
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For instance, here is the coupling together of three 
epithets to denote a single situation: “the mind dwells, 
intrigues, rests’; “‘eye, gazelle, delicate wanderer”—a 
device that begins by attracting attention and ends by 
seeming a mannerism. For instance, too, here is the 
emphatic No offered to optimistic metaphysical specula 
tion on the future. All this is too negative to allow of its 
author becoming a great poet. Where a T. S. Eliot 
writhes in agony before the prospect of an unimaginative 
and vulgar age, Mr. Spender quietly folds his hands. He 
counsels us to accept what we have, since in any case we 
could not do better. It is for this reason that I find myself 
unable to follow Professor Read when he tells us that here 
is another Shelley. It may be, of course, true that in an 
age so unpoetical as this, great poetry is unnecessary. In 
that case, we would do well to resign ourselves to the 
attitude implicit in these poems. But the question is still 
arguable whether the unfortunate characteristics of our 
age may not in some way change for the better. Even if 
we accept the Spenglerian thesis, with all its fatalism, we 
have to allow for the possibility of a return to religiosity 
such as produced Vergil: and Vergil is not to be laughed at 
when it comes to the list of great poets. But apparently, 
Mr. Spender will have man aware of nothing but himself 
in an age of mere machinery; a situation that has already 
resulted in most of the age going wrong. One may find in 
Mr. Spender the mark of a man of fastidious taste, of 
mature discrimination, who for some inner psychological 
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reason is inhibited, unable to take fire, to go mad with p 
indignation, aspiration, or ecstasy. Such a man may } 
aspire to be modern; but he will always remain, in what- t 
ever age, one degree aloof and disdainfully remote from the 

very topic that he discusses. Fohn Gould Fletcher \ 


SIX ENGLISH POETS 


Farewell My Muse, by Clifford Bax. Lovat Dickson, 

London. 

Islands, by Wilfrid Gibson. Macmillan & Co. 
Changing Horizons, by Geoffrey Johnson. C. W. Daniel 

Co., London. 

The Ninth Witch, by Edward Davison. Harper & Bros. 

Transvaluations, by J. Redwood Anderson. Oxford Uni 
versity Press. 

The Captive Shrew, by Julian Huxley. Harper & Bros. 

Clifford Bax poses the question: 

How shall we make strong verse, verse to endure, 
With half the peoples of mankind at odds, 
With the foundations of our life unsure 
And no faith anywhere in God or gods? 
In this war-shattered, war-expecting age 
How shall a man, concentring all his power, 
Spend weeks upon the splendoring of a page 
Or nurse a delicate fancy into flower? 

Mr. Bax, who flourished as a poet from about 1916 to 
about 1920, embroidering his nice patterns on the fringe 
of the Georgian movement, has abandoned the writing of 
verse, because he believes that “poetry represents a bygone 
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phase in the history of the human mind.” In Farewell My 
Muse he has gathered all the poems by which “he wishes 
to be remembered.” 

If Mr. Bax’s work, as a whole, already appears some- 
what “‘bygone” despite the vigor of his perceptions, it is 
perhaps because the man and the poet seem never to unite 
in the poem, even when it is a very long, ostensibly meta- 
physical poem based on karma and metempsychosis. 
What we have here, fundamentally, is a theatrical per- 
formance. The curtain rises. Look!—our poet, folding 
his cloak about him, inhales the fumes of incense rising 
from a gilt Buddha, and opulently intones. Off-stage the 
naked man runs through cold dressing-rooms looking for 
an appropriate costume. 

Wilfrid Gibson’s work, I must confess, usually bores me. 
In the first place, it is not good enough; in the second 
place, there is too much of it. There are 132 poems in 
Islands, all of them written between 1930 and 1932. Here 


is a typical, though brief, specimen, From Day to Day: 


From day to day, net too unhappily, 

We live, ignoring man’s mortality. 

We sleep and wake and work and eat and drink 
But what would happen if we stopped to think? 


What would happen to Mr. Gibson if he stopped to 
think that you cannot make a poem merely by stating a 
platitude in rhyme? Reading such verses, one speculates 
curiously on what urgency dictates them, what need they 


satisfy, what energy, what ineluctable meaning, they 
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translate. In the authentic poet each verse conta‘ns the 
vibrations of his personality. Mr. Yeats, let us say, has a 
language; Mr. Gibson, a grammar. Even when the latter 
exercises all his ingenuity and technical facility on such a 
piece as Fungle Drums, the only result is an onomatopoeia: 

. . . the taut tympan of the tom-toms rattling 

In cracking fusillades, then dully grumbling 

Like sullen thunder in far hills, then rumbling 

Like earthquake underfoot, then sharply shattering 

The zenith with a cataract of clattering 

That peters to a pattering stuttering mutter. 

Geoffrey Johnson is a strangely uneven poet, with a 
marked pictorial faculty. In such poems as Stage-coach 
Weather and The Waggoner he successfully produces a 
unique scenic effect like that of an old colored print: 


And the long blowing of a horn will shatte: 
At last the brittle air, and men be seen 
Cravated, in great coats of bottle-green, 
Busy through neighings and arrested clatter, 


Handing folk down to parlor and to sherries. 
In muff and bonnet dark delicious girls 
Nid-nodding, frost on lace and ringlet curls, 
Will step down dreamily as frost-nipped cherries. . . . 
Gracious as these verses may be, it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Johnson will not allow the flavor of antiquarianism to 
permeate his entire work, as it seems in danger of doing. 
At times a florid sentimentalism mars his work, and he 
5 
strews rhetorical roses in the manner of the ’nineties: 


I have made of my heart, though few may listen and mark, 
A rich red peony, a red blown lamp in the dark 
To draw the dim dear feet, and the moth-dim kiss I knew. 
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The poem that promises most for Mr. Johnson’s future 
is The Dolphin. \t is not the best poem in the volume, but 
because it is vivid and passionate, inflamed with a con- 
temporary awareness, one hopes that it points the way to 
his coming work. 

The poetry of Edward Davison combines elegance with 
sensuousness. He writes in the romantic tradition, wring- 
ing many lyrics from his Weltschmerz, lyrics pleasing to the 
ear and soothing to the mind. They are confident in 
execution, but somehow tentative in motivation, as if the 
author were more certain of his art than of himself. A man 
in his maturity must choose between cheering for the King 
and Queen and flourishing his “short sword” against “the 
army of the Philistines.” 

The indecisiveness of his prejudices prevents Mr. 
Davison from establishing a firm poetic character for him 
self. I like best in this volume The Betrayal, Cobbett’s 
Ride, and To Certain Landlords. ‘The long title-poem is 
the familiar narrative of a saint and his temptation, told 
with some excitement but without significant connotation. 

J. Redwood Anderson is a rare voice among modern 
poets—a Christian mystic. In earnest fluid verses he 
attempts to describe the ecstasies of the spirit; and it is 
evident that nothing but the ecstasies is of interest to him. 
At his best he writes: 


And from the spiritual sun there came 
at 


Dlind 





ig spread of rays, and every ray 


a serried speed of angels winging 


straight to the Tree of Life their joyous way; 
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on branch and twig, innumerable flame, 

settling and swinging— 

and, setting all the heavens ringing 

passionate echoes to their seraph-singing, 

sang, without throat or tongue or lips, 

in loud and sweet apocalypse, 

Hosannas to the Everlasting Name. 
This is an imperfect best, but not without virtue, despite 
the looseness of phrase, the failure to evoke a pure image. 
In general he is too verbose. His long rhythms, as color 
less as water, flow over the mind and leave no stain upon 
it. A tighter pattern, an occasional bluntness of speech 
would add much to the effectiveness of his work. 

This review began with the consideration of one who 
accepts the popular Spenglerian thesis that the modern 
world belongs to scientists and technologists; that the poor 
poet is an anachronism. How comforting, then, to dis 
cover a celebrated scientist who confesses to a hunger (not 
completely physiological) that the laboratory has failed to 
feed. The writing of verse gives Julian Huxley “a peculiar 
pleasure’ — 

For art, like love and vision, knits our crud 
And scattered facts and acts to a life renewed, 
A life renewed in unitary fire, 

Completed and whole above the world’s desire. 

Huxley’s verses have the engaging awkwardness of an 
amateur’s. Occasionally they betray an extraordinary 
naiveté, the same sort of emotional innocence that ont 


apprehends, with surprise, in Einstein. This volume, 
made up of odds and ends, of puzzlements and reflections, 
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this bundle of crudities and by-products, succeeds where 
many of our professional poets fail: it manages to project 
—as much by its failures as by its accomplishments—a 
full personality in motion. Moreover, it makes good read- 
ing, being honest and unpretentious. Of all the poems in 
the six volumes under discussion I shall remember longest, 
I think, Huxley’s charming song of The Euganean Shep- 
herd-girl. 

But what shall we say to Mr. Bax, as he retires urbanely 
from the scene, declaiming: 

How shall a man, concentring all his power, 


Spend weeks upon the splendoring of a page 
Or nurse a delicate fancy into flower? 


a} 





We shall say that we do not expect a moratorium on life to 
be declared for the benefit of nursing poets. No poetry is 
required of any of us. Our first labor is to master our 


worlds. Stanley 7: Kunitz 
THE BIGNESS OF CALIFORNIA 


California Poets: An Anthology of 244 Contemporaries. 
Foreword by Helen Hoyt. Henry Harrison. 
California is a big state. You know it is even if you have 

never been there. There are big things in California. The 

mountains are high, the deserts vast. The Pacific Ocean 1s 

a mighty ocean. The giant redwoods grow there. There 

are big cities known the world over, San Francisco and Los 

Angeles. No one questions the bigness of these things. 
“The God who made New Hampshire taunted the lofty 
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land with little men,” Emerson said; and Robert Frost 
almost a hundred years later complains of New Hamp- 
shire, that her mountains are not quite high enough. 

But when I asked to know what ailed New Hampshire, 

She said, “Go read your own books and find out.” 
The trouble with California is that her mountains are too 
high. Her people are so completely surrounded with im- 
mensities they appear smaller than they really are. Life 
for the artist in California is one desperate effort to 
measure up to the bigness of things. They should be 
giants who were born only men. 

This anthology of contemporary California verse pur- 
ports to contain work representative of 244 living poets. 
It is obvious that this assertion is untrue. One does not 
need to examine the volume to disprove it. Big as she is, 
California is not big enough to support 244 bona fide poets. 
It is surprising even how few competent verse exercises 
there are, and those lost among dozens of sterile sonnets, 
jigging couplets, and whatnots beginning “O do you 
remember, my sister, remember?” or “A trusting little 
violet beside a big oak grew.”” There is much talk about 
California, but very little of California in this collection. 
The surface of the state has been scratched, it has been 
mutilated, but “the unexplained glory flies above them.” 

Yet, if this anthology were more exclusive it would be 
less representative. If only those poets who have achieved 
something more than a local repztation were included, and 
the purely regional or less well-known writers rejected, the | 
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result would be more satisfying esthetically, but it would 
not be so complete a survey of contemporary California 
verse as is the present volume. The fact that it does take 
in so much territory—including not only Robinson Jeffers, 
Yvor Winters, Helen Hoyt, Erskine Scott Wood and 
Orrick Johns, but many younger poets as yet unknown 
outside of the state, as well as such competent versifiers as 
Miriam de Ford, Willard Maas, Jake Zeitlen, Rowena 
Lockett, Stanton Coblentz, Lincoln Fitzell (the list is a 
long one)—constitutes its chief interest, and in this respect 
it serves its purpose, although few of the above-mentioned 
poets are represented by their best work. 

Lincoln Fitzell appears to be an exception. His verses 
are rich with promise. His lines have teethin them. They 
grip the imagination and hold it fast. ‘“‘ Dirt-harrowed 
grass smokes ai the root” in Sierra Dry Farm; and in 
Conflict, the best of a set of six, 

The centipede climbs up the walls 
Man built to keep the tiger out, 

The snake into the crevice crawls 
Made by the thunder break and shout. 


And one, a bull, stung at the life, 

In his proud arc of challenge, turns, 
But finds no breast to meet his strife 
More thundering than that of worms. 

This has the reality of poetry, but Fitzell is no more 
native to California than he is to Pennsylvania or 
Nebraska. Yvor Winters tries desperately to identify 
himself with the California scene in On a View of Pasadena 
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From the Hills, a \ong piece remarkable only for its studied 
dullness. Robinson Jeffers’ The Cycle might well serve as 
an epitaph to this anthology of California: 


. . « These will increase, 
the others diminish; our Pacific have pastured 
The Mediterranean torch and passed it west across the 
mountains of the morning; 
And the following desolation that feeds on Crete 
Feed here. . . . 


Nelson Del Bittner 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SCIENCE AND THE POETS 


An interesting letter suggested by our prize contest, 
reaches us from a well-known California poet. With the 
preliminary reminder that none of our “Century of 
Progress” contestants could have seen the Fair and thus 
felt the challenge of “‘Chicago’s grand gesture,” we quote 
some of her observations: 


Dear Miss Monroe: . . . Paul Engle’s poem is clearly the best of those 
printed, a poem with breadth and more power than the average, though 
the poet has swallowed and not altogether digested MacLeish’s Con- 
quistador; but taken as a whole, it can hardly be said that Chicago’s grand 
gesture has inspired our poets. Engle’s poem really evades the subject. 
When the poem reaches today, it weakens and has nothing to say that has 
vital meaning for a fear-wracked world. I think it should be remembered, 
and more often emphasized, that poets have not usually written great and 
synthesizing poems about their own age, probably for the reason that 
great poetry comes out of the racial or national subconscious. The 
present age has not had time to sink into the subconscious. Another very 
large reason why our poets are not concerning themselves wholeheartedly 
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with the truly magnificent achievements of science is, I suspect, largely 
because they can see no particular good in science-for-science’s sake. If 
it cannot serve humanity and make the human lot easier, free the human 
spirit, then itis useless. Who would not rather be enslaved, if slavery is 
essential, by nature than by machines? Science, and this “Century of 
Progress” which brings together the achievements of the last hundred 
years, certainly offers a challenge to the world and to the poet, but, in my 
estimation, not one of the poets represented in your June number meets 
that challenge in the way it can be met today. 

It is true science has placed within the human grasp possibilities to 
make the heart beat faster, possibilities of physical and spiritual freedom 
for the entire race of man such as no one would have dared to dream a 
few hundred years ago. The poet should see this, but instead of kneeling 
in unquestioning worship, he should ask, and ask with sufficient force to 
make people take notice, What are we going gift?—at the 


to do with this 





same time pointing out what we might do with it. 

The state of our world presents too many ironic implications for any 
broadly-seeing individual to write enthusiastic poetry about it. If I may 
suggest only two of them: What do your Chicago teachers think of the 
Century of Progress Exposition? What do America’s millions of unem- 
ployed think of it? Or don’t they count? Science is a practical thing, not 
a super-toy for irresponsible hands or brains. If we cannot make it serve 
practical ends, it were better scrapped. I profoundly believe it can be 
made to serve the ends it should serve. Poets should not be expected to 
praise the world as it is today: they should be expected to put into burn- 
ing words their vision of a less cruel and more reasonable human world. 

Elsa Gidlow 
NEWS NOTES 

Phe Carnegie Corporation of New York has assured the continuance of 
Poetry, at least through its twenty-second year which will begin next 
October, by promising an “emergency grant’”’ of $5000, to be paid next 
autumn. The editors and contributors, and all other friends of the 
magazine are grateful for this generous recognition of our efforts to 
provide an organ of the art, to give to the poets a little place of their own, 
1 gallery for the public exhibition of their wares. We hope that libraries 


and other subscri 


yers, too many of whom have been dropping out of our 
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mailing list of late because of uncertainty in regard to our future, will now 
take heart and renew their subscriptions. 

We get interesting reports—sometimes mere postcards—from poets 
traveling in various foreign countries. George Dillon, a Guggenheim 
Fellow, has been in Italy, Spain, northern Africa, and through most of 
April and May in Greece, whence he sends fervent thanks to the edito 
for advising him to go there. On May 2oth he left Athens, “with the 
most painful reluctance,” for Italy, whence he expects to return, to Paris 
later, and then cross the channel to England. 

Louise Bogan, another Guggenheim Fellow, sailed for Italy in A 


\pril 





A card from Siena calls that wonderful hill-city “‘the most extraordinary 
town I have ever seen, so much more beautiful than Florence. But 
Florence and Venice were to be her next stops 

And Sydney Salt writes from Tangier: Th knov S 


story-tellers, are real poets—they chant, danc 
real fire, an ancient fire of an ancient god, : fot 
ashamed. I wanted to cross the bridge between on 
I knew the noise of my feet, that had walked steel | 
him, as his god was to me.” 


egends with 


one stands 








A. E. Housman, whose contribution to modern poetry has been co 
fined to the two famous books of verse known everywhere in the English 
reading world, has taken time off from edi the Latin classics and 
lecturing at Cambridge to deliver a lecture on The Name and Natur: 
Poetry, which is now issued by the Macmillan Company. 

We record with deep regret the suspension of our valuable cont 
porary The Midland, which has been so ably edited, since January, 1915, 
by John T. Frederick. The Midland has introduced a number of poets, 
and published much verse of very high quality; but it has been disti: 
guished chiefly by the excellence and originality of its choice of stori 
Edward J. O’Brien has listed this magazine among the highest sourc 
for his anthologies of the best stories of each year, and many your 
writers will greatly miss Mr. Frederick’s generous recognition 

Until a few years ago The Midland was published, usually as a monthly, 
in Iowa City. On moving to Chicago it changed its form. It is most 
unfortunate that this very high-class literary magazine must suspel 
“because of lack of funds for continuance.”’ The March-to-June num! 
(Vol. XX, Nos. 2-3) ends its honorable history 


| 


tir 
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The Seventh Annual Celebration of Poetry Week has recently been 
observed (May 21-29) in New York, again under the inspired leadership 
of the Founder-o izer, Mrs, Anit 
festivity shames into nce all pessimism concerning the welfare of 
modern poetry and culture. The program of 48 pages groans with its 


thousands of names o f poetry-lovers, with programs, reac lings, “mes 





a Browne. This Gargantuan 





sages,” symposii tertainments, and greetings that make the Italian 
Renaissance look like a small-scale suburban excitement in an out-of-th« 

way Tuscan valley. Mrs. Browne, in her Poetry Week Message, advises 
that poetry, “unhampered with mechanical instruments, as the inter 
preter, but using the perfect mechanism of the or wpa mind for trans 
mission,” may now be counted on as “the force of the unifying thought of 
the nations.” Poets are, she notes, “ belching words from the inspiration 





of the flowing lava of molten steel.” And “truly, Poetry is an all encom 
passing art, combining strong girders of form; the sweet music of the 
spoken word, with the rare chemicals of the alchemist of thought, dis 
tilling a nectar for the centuries.” We pass these assurances on to our 
more disheartened readers and contributors, as wen as to the Messrs. 
Valéry, Gide, Spengler, Eliot, Richards, Leavis, and Lowenfels. 


Mr. Elder Olson, a young Chicago poet who is now studying at the 
University of Chicago, has appeared often in Porrry and is represented 
in The New Poetry. In 1930 he received the Friday Club Prize for a 
Young Poet. 

Mr. John Peale Bishop, born in West Virginia, appeared here first in 

, at which time he was managing editor of Vanity Fair. Since 1926 
he » has been living in the Chateau de Tres 
has published verse 














ncourt, ¢ Irgeral al, France. He 
$;in 1931 
© prize to one of his tales. A new book fe poems is ‘listed 

= i irles Seri - r’s Sons for autumn publication. 

Me. A. S. J. Te 
Poetry and many English magazines. 

In our March News Notes we reported, with great regret, the deathin 
January of Helen Cc the wife of Professor Roswell G. Ham, of 
Yale. The present poems vil be included in a posthumous volume. 






novels and short stori s Magazine 














imond, now resident in London, has contributed to 





Miss Gladys Campbell, of Chicago, has appeared often in this and 
other magazines. 
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Mr. David Cornel De Jong, born in Holland, came at thirteen to 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 2nd is now at Brown University, Providence. 

Mr. Henry W. Rago is a young Chicago poet, just out of high school 
and hoping for a college course. 

Mr. Welborn Hope lives in Ada, Oklahoma. 

The other poets of this number are new arrivals here: 

Miss Marion Doyle, of Hooversville, Pa., has appeared in many 
magazines and won a number of prizes. 

Mr. Hubert Creekmore, born in Mississippi in 1907 and still a resident 
of Jackson, is now studying at Columbia University. He has contributed 
to other poetry magazines. 

Miss Sue Skipwith Flagg, born in St. Louis in 1915, is now doing 
portrait modeling. 

Miss Mary Barbara Holoubek lives in Chicago; Mr. R. B. N. Warriston 
in White Plains, New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

A Green Bough, by William Faulkner. Smith & Haas, New York. 

Halfway House, by Edmund Blunden. Cobden-Sanderson, London; 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

Sunward, by Tom Sweeney. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Kingdom of Smoke, by Stanley Kimme!. Nicholas L. Brown, New 
York. 

The Collected Verse of Lewis Carroll. Macmillan Co. 

Tomorrow's Tide, by Charles Bruce. Macmillan Co. 

The Sacred Factory, by J. W. F. Heath Cranton, Ltd., London. 

The Stone Land, by John Guenther. Priv. ptd., Evansville, Ind. 

The Faggot-gatherer, by Ethel Austin. Priv. ptd., Higganum, Conn. 

Rebirth, by Ellen Hovey Davis. Swarthmore Press, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Ulysse, by Benjamin Fondane. Les Cahiers du Yournal des Poétes, 
Bruxelles. 

We Gather Strength: Poems, by Herman Spector, Joseph Kalar, Edwin 
Rolfe, and A. Funaroft. Introduction by Michael Gold. Liberal Press, 
Inc., New York. 
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